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INTROBUCTION. 



The following letter, although it was occasioned by the appearance of a 
late publication, is not designed merely for the readers of that pamphlet, 
but for the friends of temperance, of every description, throughout the 
State. And the object of it, is, to exhibit those views and considerations, 
which are believed by the writer, to be of special importance at the present 
time. Not only has there been a great and extensive change of sentiment 
and practice, among the sober, with regard to the use of strong drink, bat 
many drunkards, and those who were fast becoming such, some of whom 
may be found in almost every town, have been reformed. And this refor- 
mation has been as " life &om the dead," to their families, and to a wide 
circle, of once afflicted and mourning, but now blessed and joyful friends. 
But it is found by experience, that their reformation cannot be expected 
to be thorough and 'permanent^ unless the^ continue wholly and forever, 
to abstain from the use, as a beverage, of all intoxicating liquor. Nor can 
our children be free from the danger of becoming drunkards, unless they 
shall adopt and pursue the same course, throughout their whole lives. 
And one of the most important means of leading thepi to do this, and of 
securing the infinitely momentous results at which we aim, is the examph 
and kind moral ir^uence of the temperate^ the respectable, the aged, and 
especially of the mothers and daughters of our land. And as it is proved, 
not only by medical testimony, but by facts almost innumerable, ''that 

IRTOXICATIMO LK^tJOR OF ANY 80BT, AS A BXVE&AGK, IS NEITHER NEEDFUL, 

OR SALUTARV, FOR MEN IN HEALTH}" and as thousands of all ages, condi- 
tions, and employments, who have made the experiment, have found both 
their health and happiness to be greatly increased, by abstaining entirely 
from the use of it; and as it is certain, that not an individual who takes 
and continues this course will ever be a drunkard, and that should all adopt, 
and undeviatingly pursue a course of rigid abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks, intemperance would speedily and universally cease ; it is earnestly 
desired that it should be thus adopted and perseveringly pursued, by the 
^hole community. And the object of this letter, is to induce as many as 
possible, of the inhabitants of this commonwealth, and of other States, to 
set the example ; and thus, while they promote tlieir own good, and that 
of their children, and friends, add the weight of their example, and influ- 
ence, for the removal of intemperance from our country and the world. 

Each person, therefore, to whom it is seat, or who may cast his eye upon 
it, is respectfully and earnestly requested, attentively to peruse it; and 
especially, that part of it, which is written by those philanthropio and 
distinguished men,* who speak from experience; and with a warning and 
fiiendly voice, which must secure attention. 

« 80B toturt (Irom DiB. FSiios and Millsr SBd Bav. Mr. Fottsr, on pMN 16, 91, 94, tad S5. 
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TO THE 

FRIENDS OF TEMPERANCE 

IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Respected Friends: 

A large and respectable temperance convention, as you 

know, was held in Boston, on the 23d of September, 1835. 

They passed^ with great unanimity^ among others, the following 

resolutions, viz : — 

As it has been proved by the experience of thousands in the United 
States of all classes of persons, and in all kinds of lawful business, that 
abstinence from the nse, as a beverage, of all kinds of intoxicating 
liquor, is not only safe but salutary ; and, as this is the only course in 
which it can be rationally expected, that intemperate persons will ever 
be permanently reformed ; and as the example and kind moral influ- 
ence of the temperate is the grand means of leading the intemperate to 
adopt and pursue a course so essential to their present and future 
good: therefore, 

I. lUsolvtd, That the more extensively this course is adopted by all 
classes in the community, and especially by all members of temper- 
ance societies, the more rapid will be the progress of temperance, and 
the greater the prospects that drunkenness and its evils will cease. 

II. Rtsolvtdy That the promptness and unanimity with which in- 
creasing numbers of young men are adopting the plan of abstinence 
from the use, as a beverage, of all intoxicating liquors, is an exhibition 
which ought greatly to cheer the hearts of their fathers, and is an ex- 
ample, which, if uniformly followed by the youth of the United States, 
would not only save multitudes from drunkenness and ruin, but would 
tend to make that interesting cUas of our citizens benefactors of our 
country, and of the world. 

III. Resolved, That the universal diffusion of information with remd 
to the nature and effects of intoxicating liquor, and the benefits of ab- 
stinence from the use of it, may, in our view, be expected to extend the 
temperance reformation till its blessings shall be universal. 

lY. ReMolved, That the export from this country of intoxicating 
liquor, and its sale among unenlightened and partially civilized nations 
and tribes of men, are, in our view, an immoral traffic and ought to be 
discontinued. 

V. Resolvedy That merchants and shipmasters who have excluded 
from their vessels intoxicating liquors as a drink, have furnished an ex- 
ample, which, if universally followed, would save a vast multitude of 
valuable lives, and that they ought to receive the patronage of the 
community. 
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VII. Resolved^ That the increase of the namber of public hoatea in 
which intoxicating liquor, as a beverage, is not sold, is highly auspicious 
to the cause of temperance— and provided their accommodations are, 
in other respects, as they should be, equal or superior to other estab- 
lishments, they will greatly promote the comfort of travellers and the 
welfare of the community, and should receive the patronage of the 
friends of temperance. 

VIII. Resolved, That, as the traffic in intoxicating liquor to be used 
as a drink, greatly increases the pecuniary burdens of the people, 
and is therefore unjust towards the community, it ought, in our view, to 
be voluntarily and universally abandoned. 

IX. Resolved^ That it be recommended to all the friends of tem- 
perance, to adopt the principle of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors as a drink. 

They also passed the following : — 

Voted, That the Council of the Massachusetts Temperance Society 
be requested to publish the proceedings of this Convention, and a 
suitable address on the present state of the temperance rtfortn ; and that 
a copy be sent to each member of the Convention. 

In January } 1836, a pamphlet was published with the follow- 
ing title, viz : " Proceedings of the Temperance Convention 
held in Boston, on the twenty-third September, 1835, with an 
address to the friends of temperance." 

Since the publication of this pamphlet, inquiries have often 
been made, whether it gives a full and fair representation 
of the doings of the convention, and appears to be adapted to 
promote the object which the convention had in view, viz : — 
To persuade y as far as practicable^ the friends of temperance to 
abstain from the use, as a beverage, of all intoxicating drink. 
After some reflection, I have concluded, instead of answering 
such inquiries mdividually , to answer them as far as the public good 
may seem to require, in an address to the friends of temper- 
ance throughout the commonwealth, and to make such remarks 
upon the pamphlet, as may tend to lessen the evil, which it is 
feared, and to increase the good which it b hoped, it may do ; 
and at the same time to make such other remarks as shall tend 
to promote the great object which the convention, as appears 
by their resolutions, wished to accomplish. 

The first resolution with its preamble, which was passed by 
the convention, is represented in the pamphlet, as not passed. 
And one gentleman is not represented as being on the standing 
committee of the convention, who was on it. The 17th and 
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18th resohitions which were originally o£kred by the standing 
committee, and were adopted by the convention, are repre- 
sented in the pamphlet, as originally ofiered by another person. 
They are as follows, viz. : — 

XVII. Resolvtdy That, as the inflaence of woman is essential to the 
permanent prosperity of every good cause, we cannot but rejoice that 
It has been so extensively exerted for the promotion of temperance ; 
and we would express the conviction that should this influence be per- 
severingly and universally exerted in favor of this cause, its triumphs 
would be complete, and its blessings extend to all future time. 

XVIII. ResolvedfThnX the plan of the American Temperance Society, 
for embodying a record of facts on this momentous subject, in a perma- 
nent volume, with a vieiv to the furnishinff of a copy for every preacher, 
lawyer, physician, magistrate, officer of government, secretary of a 
temperance society, teacher of youth, and educated young roan through- 
out the United States ; also for sending a copy of it to each missionary of 
all denominations, who have gone or may go, to heathen lands, and to 
distinguished philanthropic men in all parts of the world, meets with 
our cordial approbation, and its execution would, in our view, be the 
moans of extensive blessings to the world. 

Without any further comments upon the doings of the con- 
vention, which it was expected would have been much more 
fully reported, especially after so long a time, I proceed to 
make a few remarks on the address. 

1 .—-On page 19, speakmg of those who do not belong to tem- 
perance societies, but who, by their opinions, or example, have 
aided, and continue to aid, the progress of this cause, the ad- 
dress says, " the influence they exert is alwajrs salutary." This 
I do not suppose to be correct. Nor do I suppose that their 
influence, in proportion to their numbers, is any more often sal- 
utary, than the influence of those who are members of temper- 
ance societies. And the publication of the opinion that it is 
always salutary, appears to be adapted to hinder rather than to 
promote the cause of temperance. Their influence, it is said, 
also, is in no sense obtrusive, and hence meets with no direct 
opposition. From this statement, some might conclude that 
nothing in this cause but obtrusiveness meets with any direct 
opposition, and as there is less of thb in the class of persons 
referred to, ^^who are not formally pledged," and as their 
influence is always salutary, it is best to belong to this dass, 
and not belong to temperance societies. And thus the benefits of 
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temperance societies, instead of being increased by an increase 
of members, and for which express object the convention was 
called, might be diminished, and the conclusion be that it is 
not best for any person to belong to them. Should this be the 
case, the address would do much hurt, and prevent much good. 
2. — ^The address says, (page 20) " men are agreed that the 
use of distilled spirits, as a drink, is never necessary to men in 
a state of health, but, on the contrary, is positively injurious.^' 
This, it is apprehended, is very far from being the case. Thou- 
sands and thousands in various parts of our country, multitudes 
in Boston, and some in almost every place, really believe that 
mstead of being positively injurious^ they are benejicial. And 
even the city government license hundreds of men to sell them 
" for the public good." And it needs great, wise, and long- 
continued efforts, to disseminate information, and spread a 
knowledge of facts, before all men will be agreed, that ardent 
spirit is " never necessary '* for men in health, but b "jpoii- 
tively injurious J* Even members of christian churches, and 
in some cases deacons, are making it and sending it out, as 
often as they have opportunity, over the community ; and, as 
they say, for " the public good.'* In more cases they are, in 
some form, selling it, and in cases not a few, men are drinking 
it with the positive asseveration that they believe " a little 
does them good." Although they are wofully mistaken, and we 
are laboring, fix)m kind regard to their good and that of the 
community, to convince them of their mistake, can we with 
truth affirm that they do not believe what they say ? I think 
not. If men were all agreed that ardent spirit for men in health 
is " never necessary," but is " positively injurious" we should 
stand on a point of elevation which perseverance in '^suitable 
effi)rt," with the divine blessing, will secure, but which we have 
by no means, as yet, fully attained. Even the laws of this com- 
monwealth, yet speak of licensing men to sell ardent spirit " for 
the public good ;" and they throw over this immoral and de- 
structive business, the broad shield of legislative sanction and 
support. And the citizens are, as yet, and the legislators by 
tto means, agreed that it is '^positively injurious." 
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3. — Speaking d the cause of temperance^ the address says : 
** Its greatest dangers are to be found m the extremes to which 
it may invite men, in their honest ardor in the pursuit of good/* 
This is a great mistake. Great as may be the danger to the 
cause of temperance, from extremes to which it may invite 
men, in their honest ardor m the pursuit of good, the danger 
from mertness, cupidity, love of popularity, and the gratification 
of appetite, fee, are much greater. In many places there is 
no danger from the former source, for they are doing next to 
nothing on the subject ; while from the latter, the danger is 
great. In a country town, not fifty miles from Boston, the 
giving up of the selling of ardent spirit in one single store, was 
said to have lessened the income of the occupant, more than 
one thousand dollars. Desire for the profit of selling it, and the 
gratification of drinking it, and the support of those who do the 
one or the other, is a source of much greater danger to the 
cause of temperance, than aU the extremes^ to which their honest 
ardor m pursuit of good, may mvite men. 

4. — On the same page, the address says : " It was here (in 
Boston,) a little more than twenty years ago, the first tempe- 
rance movement was made." But I am informed, that a 
movement before that, was made, and a temperance society 
formed, m Virginia ; another in Connecticut ; and another in 
the State of New York ; and that the movement in Boston 
was not on the plan of total abstinence from the use even of 
distilled liquor, till after the year 1826. " From this small be- 
ginmng," (that b in Boston) the address says, ^' sprang this 
at present, vast enterprise ; a combination of thousands, nay, 
mHlions, extended over the civilized world." But it appears 
that there were several other beginnings before that, zrA that 
the beginning in Boston, to which the address refers, as to the 
fcnrming associations on the plan of abstinence firom the use, as 
a beverage, of even ardent spirit, was subsequent to the year 
1826. And that it was not introduced into the constitution of 
that society, till many societies, on that plan, in this and othei' 
states^ and in this and o^er countries, had been previouslj 
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Ibnned. This is a point of no great importance as to the pro- 
motion of temperance, but as a historical fact, it may be prop- 
er that it should be correctly stated. 

5. — On page 23, the address speaks of ^' the original and 
fundamental principle of the cause/' as having been, '^ total 
abstinence torn ardent spirits — distilled liquors." But this we 
have seen, was not the original principle of the Massachusetts 
society for the suppression of intemperance, nor was it adopt- 
ed by that society till after the year 1826. It was not the 
original principle of the American Temperance Society. The 
object of that society, as appears by its original constitution, 
was '^ to produce such a change of public sentiment, and such 
a renovation of the habits of individuals, and the customs of the 
community, that temperance, with all its attendant blessings 
may universally prevail," For the accomplishment of the 
abovementioned object, one of the numerous modes of opera- 
tion mentioned in the constitution, was " to do whatever is 
practicable and expedient, towards the forming of voluntary as- 
sociations, for the purpose ot promotmg the ends of the socie- 
ty." And the pledge of the first association that was formed 
by them in pursuance of this object, was with the follow- 
ing preamble, viz : " Believing that the use of intoxicating 
liquors is, for persons in heahh, not only unnecessary but hurt" 
Jul — ^that it is the cause of forming intemperate appetites and 
habits, and that, while it is continued, intemperance can never 
be prevented. Therefore, &C." And although it was thought 
proper that the pledge should, at that time, specify only ^' absti- 
nence firom ardent spirit," because that was the great and prin- 
cipal cause of the general mischief, yet it was also thought to 
be proper, that all the members of that association, and all the 
members of associations which they have subsequendy been 
instrumental in forming, should also agree, ^^that they would, 
in all suitable ways, discountenance the use of such liquors, 
throughout the community." And one of the suitable ways, 
it is believed, is to do what the Massachusetts Temperance Con- 
ventioD, in Boston, in September last, recommended to be 
dooei vis : **to abiUrinfrom Aeu$e,ma beowogt^of aU «»* 
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(ooncaiing liquors.^^ This, do doubt is tbe true plan, and the 
ooly plan to accomplish fully, what the American Temperance 
Society originally had in view. And the formation of societies 
on the plan of abstinence from the use, as a beverage, of all 
intozicatmg liquor, is not turning aside from the original design, 
but is a furtherance of that design. Most heartily, therefore, 
do the members of that society rejoice in the resolutions passed 
by the Massachusetts Temperance Convention, and other State 
Temperance Conventions, reconunending to the friends of tem- 
perance, abstinence from the use, as a beverage, of all intoxi- 
cating liquor; and say in the language of their own resolu- 
tion, passed at the last annual meeting of the American Tem- 
perance Society : " the more extensively this course is adopted 
by cM dosses in the community ^ and especially by all members 
of temperance societies^ the more rapid vfiU be the progress of 
temperance, and the greater the prospect that drunkenness 
and its evils wiU cease.^^ 

They also believe that persons who practice on thb plan, 
otber things being equal, will enjoy better health, and be better 
fitted for every good work. They are extremely desirous 
therefore, that the practice should become universal. 

6. — On page 24, the pamphlet says, that an argument 
'^ upon which the disuse of wbe rests, is, that it contains alco- 
hol — that alcohol is an invention or creation of man, — that it b 
not the work of God." Never till I read this pamphlet did I 
know that any one opposed the use of wme by such an argu- 
ment. I have sometimes heard it said, that distillation is not 
the work of God, but of man ; and of course that the product 
of distillation is not a creature of God in any such sense, as to 
make it the duty of men, on that account, to drink it. Thk 
has been said, to ward off an objection that has been made to 
abstinence from ardent spirit, by the quotation of a passage of 
scripture, ^^ every creature of God is good, and nothing to be 
refosed, if it be received ^mth thanksgiving." And it has been 
shown conclusively that distillation is not His work, in any such 
sense, that men, on that account, are bound to drink its prod- 
|ict. But that alcohol is an invention of man, I have nevet 
2 
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before heard asserted ; and no one acquainted with the subject, 
will assert it. It is formed by fermentation, which^ as the 
pamphlet says, is '^ the result of a law as fixed as any law 
of the universe." 

Alcohol is the result of fixed laws, as reaUy as poisonous 
miasma, or opium, prussic acid, or arsenic. But it does not 
follow from this, that it is right to drink it. To determine that, 
we must inquire whether it tends to benefit the person who 
drinks it, or to make him more useful to mankind. If it does 
not, though it is ^^ the result of a law of combination, as fixed 
as any law of the universe," to drink it is nevertheless wrong, 
by another law as fixed as the former, viz.; that to injure 
ourselves or others, b a violation of the will of God. 

7.^-^)n page 25, the pamphlet speaks of fermentation as 
be'ing a " purifying process," as separating jpcr/ccrfy finom wme, 
what was " foul and disgusting." It had before spoken of the 
" wine question" as the '^ absorbing question." This needs a 
little explanation. It appears not to be correct to say that the 
^' wine question " is the ^' ab$orbing question^" unless by the 
wine question is meant the question of abstinence from intoxi' 
caHng drinks, including ale, porter, strong beer, &c. And if 
these are mcluded, it is not the case, as some might imagine 
from the phrase in the pamphlet, that fermentation b a 
'^ purifying process" in any such sense as to make it right to 
drink these products ; and that the foul and hurtful ingredients 
in those drinks are removed. 

The tartaric acid, which may cause the gout, and the alcohd 
which may cause drunkenness are not removed by fermentation 
from the wine ; nor are the poisonous qualities of the hop, the 
henbane, the coculus indicus, nux vomica, grains of paradise, 
copperas, or opium, which have been, or may be used,removed 
by fermentation, from the beer. Nor is the foul matter of the 
animal substances, which may be put in, to promote the fermen- 
tation and tegetation of the malt, by any means, all removed. 

A bloated, red-faced beer drinker, came to a fiiend of mine, 
and wished to put his name to the pledge of total abstinence 
from the use of distilled liquor. My fiiend, perceiving his 
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habits, told him he had better put bis name to the pledge of 
abstmence from the use of all intoxicatiDg liquor ; for said he, 
'^ do you know what filthy water they often make use of in 
brewing?" "O yes," said he, "I have been ma brewery 
three years myself. I know all about it And don't you 
know, sir, that the more filthy the water, the better the beer?" 
My friend answered, ^* No." ^' O yes," said he, that is always 

the case. In where I lived, the brewers, m drawing 

their water fitMn the river, were very careful to have their 
pipes come down into the river just at the place which received 
the drainings from the horse stables. And there is no such 
beer in the world, as they make." He, too, thought that the 
drainings firom the horse stables and filthy ponds were ali 
removed, or purified, by fermentation, btU he was grossly 
mistaken. And so are all persons, if they thmk that foul and 
hurtfiil ingredients are all removed by fermentation. 

Near the commencement of the temperance reformation, 
a distinguished gentleman of my acquaintance, wishing to pro- 
mote the cause, and thinking, like many others, though they 
were utterly mistaken, that the encouragement of breweries, 
would have that effect, became owner in part of a large brew- 
ing establishment. He was unacquainted with the business, 
and supposed they used nothing but malt and hops. Nor did 
he then know that beer made only of these, is deleterious to 
the human system. ''But when I learned," said be, ''the 
quantity of ^^xx;u1us indicus, nux vomica, &c. which they 
used, and whbh tlie superintendent said they must use, in 
order to compete mth other brewers, I was astonished, and 
•old out of the establishment, at a great sacrifice. I could not 
in conscience, hold property in such a concern, for should I 
continue to prosecute the business, as they were pursuing it, 
and as they said ' they must pursue it in order to make money ^^ 
I should feel as if I was a murderer." Whether establishments 
in this part of the country use any thing of the kind, or if so, 
to what extent, I do not know. But distinguished chemists, 

*Two of the moft powerful vegetable poifoof. 
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of New York, who have analyzed some of the beers of that 
state, have declared that they find other ingredients, beside 
those of malt, and hops, and those things which are commonly 
supposed to be used in beer. 

Since writing the above account of beer, I have read it to a 
respectable fiiend of temperance, and he informed me that 
some eight or nine years ago, several gentlemen of hisacqqunt- 
ance, were urged by a physician, who stands at the head of his 
professioii, to fc^m a company for introducing pwre beer for 
ftmily use, and for the laboring classes ; and his argument was, 
that it would promote temperance. A number of individuals 
to whom he applied then formed a company, erected a brewe- 
ry, employed a fidthful agent, made pure beer, and had a large 
run of custom. But with all the advantages of capital, intelli- 
gence and patronage, they sunk money, from year to year, 
until they were entirely discouraged, and then they abandoned 
the establishment* My informant says one of the associates 
assured him '^that he sunk twenty thousand dollars m thus 
trybg to promote temperance by the introduction of pubs 
BEKR into one city/' 

Abundant evidence has also been given to the puUic, proving 
that banefiU and even pcMSonous ingredients, are used in the 
manufacture of many of the adulterate wines, whiob are b such 
oommon use; and eminent chemists have d^ected in them 
large piop<»tions of sugar of lead, and other destructive articles. 
Akohol then, b not the only poison which abounds in many of 
he fermented drinks now in such daily use throughout our land; 
and can we, with a full knowledge of such facts, say that they 
are harmless ? Did not the convention, in view of these things, 
jusdy resolve '^ that all classes of persons, in all kinds of lawfiU 
bu^ness, would be beUer if they would abstain from the use» 
as a beverage, of all kinds of intoxicating liquor." 

8.^ — On page 25, the pamphlet s^s, " that wine is by some 
thought to be more destructive to health than alcohol, or distill- 
ed liquor, and that it as surely induces habits of intemperance." 
But it should not be forgotten that the man who drinks wine, 
drinks alcohol, as really as the man who drinks distilled liquor ; 
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and if he drink his wine clear, and his distilled liquor mbced 
with water, he may drink quite as much alcoboJ in one case, 
as in the other. Much has been said of late by many, and 
something is said in this pamphlet, about pure wine. I learn 
firom a disUnguished chemist in New York, that he has lately 
analyzed some of this pure wine, in which no distilled liquor bad 
been mixed, and he found it to contain more than ten per cent, 
of alcohol, which is equivalent to twenty per cent, of brandy. 
And inelniants in high life are now daily getting intoxicated 
on what they call pure wine. 

A friend of mine was the other day at a gentleman's house, 
on whose table was a bottle of this pure wine. And the gen- 
tleman told him that there was not a particle of alcohol in k. 
" Then," said my friend, " it will quench the fire, will it ncrt ?'* 
" Oh yes," said the gendeman. " Then," said my friend, " wiU 
you pour half a glass upon the coals in the grate and allow us 
to see the experiment tried ;" and the gentleman, suidng the 
action to the word, threw it into the fire, and instandy the 
lambent blue flame burnt, not only up the chimney, but into 
the room, to the great astonishment of the gentleman, and the 
diversion of others of the company. My friend had been 
delivering a temperance address, ^^but that fact," said he, 
*^ did more good than my lecture." A liquor that toUl bum, 
ii not fit to be Uied as a beverage. 

Another friend of mine bom Smyrna, writes, — ^^ in the island 
of Malta," where he long resided, ^^ where the common SiciliaiK 
wine is plentifid and cheap, the most disastrous efiS^ets are 
produced by the use of it. Nothing is more common than to- 
see both soldiers and sailors staggering through the streets, im- 
der the influence of intoxication, and this, in a majority of in* 
stances, is produced by wine. One poor man, a soldkr, I at- 
tended in prison, and afterwards to the gallows, (to which he was 
condemned,) for shooting a sergeant dead, m a fit of intoxi- 
cation, occasioned by drinking wine. In the vicinity of the 
wine and co&e shops which abound in Smyrna, you will wit- 
ness painful evidences of hard drinking ; — ^nor b it uncommon 
to hear oi a fierce encounter which terminates in assassination. 
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Not less than a dozen instances of this kind have happened 
since I came to this city. Probably some of these instances of 
murder were committed without the aid of wine, or any other 
intoxicating drink, but mmost cases there can be no doubt that 
wine had inflamed the perpetrators." 

9. — On page 26, the pamphlet says, ^^ alcohol as it is found 
in wme, is less energetic, less injurious, than as it exists in bran- 
dy, rum, &c." This, provided the brandy is mixed, not only 
with water, but with sugar, milk, and other nutritious substan- 
ces, and stands long enough to become thoroughly mixed with 
it, is, but to a very limited extent, if at all, the case. And 
whether it is a little more or a little less injurious, in one fonn 
or another, as it is really, and often greatly injurious in both, 
it is evidently in both, the course of wisdom, safety, and duty, 
to abstain from it. 

10. — On the same page the pamphlet says, " wine is digest- 
ed" — ^^ it is not a poison" — " it neither alters nor destroys the 
organization of the stomach, the liver, the blood-vessels, or the 
brab." If by this, it is meant that the alcohol in wme is digest- 
ed, ts not a poison, or does not alter or destroy the organiza- 
tion of the stomach, &c. it is not more really true than it is with 
alcohol in brandy, or rum. Even if it does not bjure it to as 
great an extent, it certamly does injure it. If all that is meant 
is only that other nutrient ingredients which are mixed with 
the alcobd in wine, are digested, it is equally true with the 
nutrient ingredients which are, or may be, mixed with brandy 
and water. But the alcohol in both cases is a poison, and pro- 
duces its appropriately poisonous eflects. 

11. — On the same page, the pamphlet says, " wine rarely pro- 
duces an irresistable craving, a mastering importunity for more, 
and more." But the facts show, that cases of this sort are by no 
means so rare as thb language would seem to imply. Scores of 
cases might be mentioned, in which persons have gone to the 
drunkard's grave, whose unnatural and destructive appetite was 
Jint formed by wine ; and numerous cases in which it was formed 
by porter, beer, and cider, and when the subjects of them were 
children. A young man d* distinguished talents, bitely died a 
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drunkard, who stated that bis first appetite for liquor was fiirmed 
by drinking wbat was left in the wine glasses which were carried 
into the kitchen from his grandfather's table, after he had 
company. His grandfather was a minister. Numerous other 
cases might be cited where the appetite was formed oo other 
fermented drinks. 

The president of the Massachusetts Temperance Society 
stated one evening in a public meeting, ^* That the idea, that 
wine does not form intemperate appetites, b not correct ; for he 
bad that evening visited a young man of a respectable family 
who must die that night, and that his intemperate appetite was 
formed entirely by the use of wine, and I warned him of his 
danger when I first discovered his habit, but he disregarded me 
and he is now dying a brandy drunkard.^^ 

12. — On the same page, it is said, ^^ while the drunkards of 
bis acquaintance are the very men, who, in youth, were averse 
to conviviality in every form." May not this imply, when taken 
in its connexion, that abstinence from wine drinkbg in youth, 
is as apt as the use of wine, to be followed by intemperance 
in after life? But the contrary it is believed, other things 
being equal, b notoriously the fact; and that abstinence in 
youth fit>m all intoxicating liquors, is the grand safeguard 
against drunkenness m after life. Testimony on this point we 
have sought firom the best sources, and the following, fix)m an 
accurate observer and philanthropist, is of vast importance. 

Brookline, 4 February, 1836. 
Reverend and Dear Sir : 

Your inquiries relate to a subject, which has occupied my at- 
tention firom early life. The result of my observation, which I 
could substantiate by incontrovertible facts, is, that drunkenness 
is a peculiarly social vice ; and that, if not always contracted in 
the company of kindred spirits, it is greatly promoted by con- 
vivial habits. Instances of a difierent kind are but exceptions 
to the general practice. The biography of drunkards, the his- 
tory oftavems, as they have been too generally kept ; of grog- 
shops, of booths on public occasions, victualling cellars, soda 
establishments, and especially, of boarding places, m our cities, 
for sailors, would give terrible confirmation to thb positfon. In 
regard to the latter particular, I would refer every inquirer to 
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the plain, unvarnished tales, which the Rev. Edward T. Taylor, 
preacher to seamen, in Boston, so often and pathetically untolds. 

With respect to the university, at Cambridge, whose history 
I have studied with no ordinary attention and interest, for more 
than fifty years, my conviction is stronger, that the great enemy 
to temperance there, the source of most of its riots and insubor- 
dination, and of habits of drunkenness, contracted in subsequent 
life, is the convivial abuse of wine. The evil has indeed been 
aggravated, m former years, by the mixture of punch, cider, and 
other liquoi-s, which render wine more dreadfully certain of its 
intoxicating effects. 

But, at this university, wine is the all-absorbing stimulus of 
modern times ; and the treats, in which this b the only bever* 
age, have furnished much reason to suspect, that, if it be not 
" a poison," it is not always " digested, as are other alimentary 
drinks." 

That wine is the principal agent in such excitements, ap- 
pears from the fact, that it constitutes, at least, one half of the 
expense of a social dining party ; that songs, in praise of wine^ 
give a peculiar zest to such entertainments ; that the popular 
odes, for festive meetings, are not only ofien written under the 
inspiration of wine, but enkindle similar inspiration, when sung, 
or recited ; and, above all, that the government of the univer- 
sity have been obliged to exert all their authority and vigilance, 
to prevent or suppress assemblages, in which the abuse of wine 
is almost sure to lead to mischievous conseauences. 

But the most melancholy part of my testimony remains. It 
is this; that many, many in subsequent life have fallen into 
intemperate habits, which have greatly impaired their useful- 
ness, introduced a firightful list of disorders, and occasioned 
other evils too numerous, and yet too obvious to be mentioned, 
and at length shortened liieir days, who commenced their thirst 
for alcoholic stimulus, at the University, principally, if not 
solely by the frequent and copious use of wine, on convivial 
occasions. 

It is painful to feel this conviction, in respect of my Alma 
Mater, disposed as I am to yield to none m an early, unwaver- 
ing, devoted attachment to her interest and her honor. Nor 
could any consideration induce me to express this conviction, 
but the belief, that the evil here exposed is one of her crying 
sins ; the assurance, that it exists, in at least an equal degree, 
in our other Universities and Colleges ; and the hope, that the 
testimony of an old man, who, among h'ts acquaintance, has 
gained some notoriety for matters-of-fact, may afibrd you and 
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kindred reformers a little aid in advancing, as the late Chief 
Justice Parker expressed it, ^^the greatest moral Changs^ 

WHICH HAS EVER TAKEN PLACE IN THIS COMMUNITY." 

Accept this feeble testimony with earnest prayers for the 
increasing success of your unwearied efforts to do good, and to 
prevent evil, in a cause, which lies so near your heart, and in 
which be assured of the cooperation, to the utmost of his 
power, of, dear sir, your smcere well wisher, 

JOHN PIERCE. 
Rev. Justin Edwards, D.D. 

Cor. Sec. Am. Temp. Society. 

13. — ^The pamphlet says, speaking of France as having 
lately fallen into the habit of using distilled liquor, '^ from that 
time, intemperance has appeared in the country." " Giving 
up the old and free use of wine, and substituting the use of 
brandy, has brought upon the nation a curse, never known 
before." But the fact is, that drunkenness has been known in 
every country in which wine drinking has been practised.* 

14. — On page 28, speaking of wine drinkers, the pamphlet 
says, ^' shall we call upon such to forego what, in moderation, 
may do no harm, and which moderate use may not produce 
a morbid desire to commit excess ?" But the facts show, that 
it does do harm ; and in many cases doe$ lead to drunkenness 
and ruin. And shall we contmue to use that, as a beverage, 
which it is certain firom one hundred thousand cases of individ- 
uals who have tried it, men would be better without 7 and that 
which, it is certain also, if they do use it, will lead multitudes 
to ruin, and which no drunkard can continue to use, and be 
expected to escape the drunkard's grave ? 

15. — On the same page, the pamphlet speaks, as if the sup^ 
position, that a poor man would consider the rich man's drink- 
ing wine, as an excuse for his drinking rum, or whiskey, as 
absurd. It says, ^^ the very supposition is absurd on the &ce 
of it" But it is in fact one of the most common excuses, 
which for ten years past I have heard made. And a man who 

*86« Sargent'f letters to Dr. Sprague, and alio hit letters to Bishop 
Hopkins, published in Zion's Herald, in which a nraltitiide of ftcts f 
gifOB in iUnstration of the aboiye tnith« 

8 
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brinks his m(i9> cao do nexl to nothing efficaciously, in kadbg 
other men to give up nun, or whbkey. They will teU him, 
** You may well give up wm, and if I could buy your ridi 
wiaes, I would give it up too.'' * ^A clergyman in this common- 
wealth lately employed a negro to chop wood for him. The 
elergynum on visiting him, to see how he^got akw^vrith bis 
woric, espied a: jug among the chips, and said, '^ What is here "i 
rum ?" " O yes, Massa," swd the negro. " But if I could buy 
vrine, as you do, (he had seen it on the clergyjpan'a table) I 
would not have this vile stuff/' And fiom that day, the 
dergyman gave up his wine. This very objection was noticed 
as a common and veiy important one, by Judge Parker in bis 
letter to Dr. Warren, six years ago. He says **The poor 
man, when urged to refrain, is apt to retort, * Why if we could 
aflford to drink wine, as you do, we certainly would not drink 
rum ; but we must have scxnething as well as- you ; and rum 
is the cheapest thing we can get at.' JK is necessary , said the 
learned judge, to show such people that there is no need of any 
stimulants J^ And how can you show them, but by example ? 
This objection, or the supposition of it, it appears, in the opin- 
ion of Chief Justice Parker, was not absurd then. Nor is it 
any more absurd now. And rich men must give up theii^ wine 
and other intoxicating drmks, if they would set an example 
which will exert the most powerful and salutary influence, in 
leading poor men to give up their rum. And if they will not 
do that, for the sake of advancbg the infinitely momentous in- 
terests of the temperance reformation, how can they in truth, 
be called its consistent friends? Three years ago, a distin- 
gunbed (^cer of the United States Senate, at Washington, 
md to me, " No man can help the cause of temperance any 
in this city, who eidier uses wine, or says any thing b favor of 
it." And'tbe time has now fiirly arrived when wine drinkers 
are caUed to test their friendship for the temperance reforma- 
tion ; and to show which they most regard, its onward, and 
rapid triumphs^ or the gratification of wine drinking. 

16«r-^'' Intoxieadng liquor," the pampUet says, ^^is not defif 
lute^ and the words distilled liquor are preimed instead of them 
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on account of beit^ more definite." But suppose twenty or 
thirty per cent, of brandy is mixed witb wine^ is that distSled 
liquor> or not ? One thing is certain^ it is intoxicating* And 
so is every kind of liquor^ that causes or perpetuates drunken-* 
oess. And this may be considered as the proper definitioa of 
intoxicating liquor. li is that liquor which cauB6i orperpetu^ 
aUs intoxication. Andit may be no more difficult to ascertain 
what that is^ than it is to ascertain what is distilled liquor. 

17. — On page 30, the pamphlet seems to imi4y> that shoidd 
a person pledge himse)f to abstain from the use, as a beverage^ 
of all intoxicating liquor, he would be bound, or be ifl danger 
of feeling that he was bound to abstaiui not fiom hb owA liidi'i> 
vidual responsibility to hb Maker^or his fellow ffien> but 
^ solely by the obligation which a society may iaopdse up<»i 
him." And that ^^ such a course and dttch an influence takes 
men from the constant and salutary pressure of personal obli- 
gation." But this is no more the case ki |l ple^e to abstain 
fipom aU intoxicating liquor, than m a pledge to idistaki ftom 
ardent spirit only. And it is no nftore the case is a pledge of 
this sort, than of any other sort. A man has no fear of this 
kind, in vequinDg a man to pledge himself to pay his debts, or a 
woman to pledge herself to respect her busbadd, or a nnm to 
pledge himself to provide for his wife. And be need to have 
no more fear m this case. 

I had marked a number of other instances in which the 
pamphlet seems to be arguing strongly in fiivor of wine<lrinking, 
and weakly in iavor of abstakung from it, and has exhiUted 
things manifestly incorrect, and apparently adapted to be inju- 
rious to the community, but I forbear to notice tkemy.aad pro- 
ceed to notkse, 

18. — What we are tdd on the 3Sd page of the pasnpUet ; 
that the views which are set forth in the pamphlet are not tabe 
considered as the views of the Council of the Massachusetts 
Temperance Society. I rejok^ in the announcement of this 
fiict. It rises like a spot of verdant beauty^ in the midst of a 
long and dreary desert. And I do not wonder that the Council 
should say, as they do, on page 33, in speaking of the address, 
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*^ It may seem, that a defence of the use of wine was intended/' 
It not only may, but many have assured me, that it does seem 
like that And I cannot but fear that that seeming intention 
which is so obvious, and to which the Council refer, will do 
more hurt, by promoting wine-drinking, than the real intention 
will do good by preventing it. 

19. — I rejoice to see it stated, as it is, on the same page, by 
the Council, that any intended defence of wine-drinking would 
be, " in obvious opposition to the whde doctrine, and spirit of 
the convention, whose proceedings they were commissioned to 
publish." This fact no person who was m the convention, 
I think, will doubt. And it is on account of this seeming de*- 
fence of wine-drinking in the pamphlet, which is so obvious, to 
whkh the Council refer, that there has been such a general 
and strong disapprobation of it. And though not intended, I 
cannot but think that the appearance is singularly unfortunate. 
A learned and distinguished judge in this commonwealth, 
as I am informed, who was not in the convention, but to whom 
the pamphlet was sent, and who had read it, remarked, ^^ that 
the convention said one thing and the address another; and 
that if he understood it, the address defended the drinking 
of wine, and the convention discountenanced it.^* But I pre- 
sume it was not the expectation that an address should, at their 
request, be publbhed which should appear to be in opposition 
to their own doings. 

30. — I now turn with great pleasure to the sentiments which 
the Council affirm that they do hold, and regret that these have 
not been as fully and strongly set forth, as those whk^h they 
seemed to hold, but which, we learn, they do not hold. 

I. " The immoderate use of wine," the Council hold, "is 
always injurious." But I regret exceedingly, that they have 
not marked the line between moderate and immoderate drink- 
ing, and told us what immoderate drinking is. Till they do this, 
multitudes of moderate drinkers, in theur own estimation, will 
really drink very immoderately, and great injury will result 
fixxn it to themselves, and the community. 
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n. The Council hold that ^' mne^ in its moderate me, is 
in DO sense necessary for the young in health, and even in such 
use, it is always injurious to them." This truth, which the 
Council, composed in part of very eminent physicians, do hold, 
I hope will sink deep into the minds of the community. '' It," 
they say, (wine, in its moderate use,) " gives new force to the 
passions, diminishes the power of self^ontrol, and by its ex* 
hUarating effects natural to it, invites directly to excess.** 

Speaking of a young man dnnking wine, the Council say, 
** The balance of his powers will always be disturbed by it, and 
he is placed at once in circumstances hazardous alike to bis 
moral and physical good." This is true doctrine. It is what 
the convention believed, and it was one reason which led them 
to recommend to all friends of temperance to renounce the use 
of it, that they might, in this way, set a safe and salutary ex- 
ample to the young ; and not be instrumental, by example, of 
leading them to form habits which might ruin them. And it 
is eamesdy hoped, that this consideration will lead all friends 
of temperance, to comply with that recommendation. 

III. The Council hold that ^' the use of wme, is not neces- 
sary to the adult, in health, even m its moderate use." This 
is also true. And it is proved by a multitude of facts, that it 
is not, in such cases, even useful; and that when taken as a 
beverage, it is hwrtfid. Nor is thb the case merely with per* 
sons who are in health, but in multitudes of instances, also, in 
which it is taken, in small quantities, as a medicme. A few of 
these instances of the hurtful effects of wme, when taken in 
moderation, out of many in my possession, I will give as a 
specimen of the rest. And as the pamphlet contains a letter 
from the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastk^al 
History m the Theological Seminary at Princetcm, New Jersey, 
and I have one which more fully expresses hi? views, I w31 
be^ with a letter firom him. 

Pbinceton, Jan. 1st, 1836^ 
Reverend and Dear Sir : 

Your communication of November I7th reached me on the 
85tb, and would have been acknowledged before, had not en^ 
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site leisure* It gives me peculiar pleasure to comply with 
your request in regard to the use of aU intoxicating drinks, be- 
cause I verily believe that the well-being of society, and espe- 
cially the best interest of the rising generation^ must be con^ 
sidered as deeply involved m the banishment of such drinks 
fiom habitual use. You request a statem^it of my own expe- 
perience in reference to this matter. 

I was never in the habit of using ardent spirits ; and, during 
the earlier period of my life, seldom drank wine. Yet my ab- 
stinence from it, prior to the forty-third year of my age, cannot 
be said to have been either systematical or rigid. In that year I 
had a severe fit of iUness, in recovering from which, the use of 
some sound old wine which was, providentially, within my reach, 
was so strikingly beneficial, that ray physician advised me to 
continue it after my recovery ; and, indeed, expressed the opin- 
ion that I ought to take, at least, one glass, if not two, of good 
wine daily, to the end of life. I followed his advice for more 
than sixteen years ; I very seldom drank more than one glass, 
and never more than two glasses. In this moderate use, I was 
almost invariably regular ; and great were the pains to which I 
submitted, fiom time to time, for obtaining wme of pure and 
indubitable qualities, not as a matter of luxury^ but of health. 

During all this time my health, though not bad, was delicate ; 
and toward the latter part of the sixteen years just mentioned, 
there was every appearance that my constitution was giving 
way, and that a premature and feeble old age was creeping 
upon me. Still I had no suspicions that wine was hurting me, 
and only supposed that, in spite of its benefits, my sedentary 
habits were undermining my strength. 

More than six years ago, when I was approaching my sixti" 
ethyeary hearing so much said about the mischieis of stimulat- 
ing drinks, and entering, as I did, with cordial zeal, into the 
temperance reformation, I determined to go beyond those 
around me, and to abstain not merely from ardent spirits, but 
make the experiment, for at least three months, what would be 
the effect of an immediate and entire abstinence fi:om wine^ 
and all intoxicating beverage. Accordingly I broke off at once 
and firom that day to this, have not tasted*^ wine,, excepting at 
the sacramental table. I have also abstained, during the same 
time, from dder, beer, and every species of drink stronger than 
water, and never set any of them on my table, unless they are 
called for by peculiar mcumstances. The experiment had not 
proceeded more thiui a single month, before I became satisfied 
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diet 017 abstinence was not only dbtmctly, but very striking/ 
bene&c^ I was so far bom su&iing any mjury from the ab- 
straction of my accustomed stimulus, Uiat the efl^t was all the 
other way. My appetite was more uniform and healthful ; my 
digestion decidedly improved; my strength increased; my 
sleep more comfortable ; and all my mental exercises more 
clear, pleasant and success&L Instead of awakening in the 
morning with parched lips> and with a sense of feverish heat, 
such feelings were almost entirely banished ; and instead of that 
nervous irritability which, during my indulgence in wine, was 
seldom wholly absent, I am now favored with a state of feeling, 
in this respect, very greatly improved. In short, my experi- 
ence precluded all doubt, that the entire dbuse of all intoxicat* 
ing drinks has been cc»nected, in my case, with benefits of the 
most signal kind; with much firmer health than I enjoyed 
twenty years ago; with more cheerful feelbgs; with greater 
alacrity of mind ; and with a very sensible increase of my capa- 
city for labor of every kind. I can never cease to be grateful 
that I was led to make this experiment ; and think it is highly 
probable that if I had not adopted this course, I should not now 
nave been in the land of the living. 

I have had occasion frequently to observe that some who,, 
like myself, drink nothing but water, are very liberal in their 
use of that element. They drink it often and largely, and es- 
pecially make a very free use of it at dinner. This was once 
mv own habit ; but I became fuUy convinced that it was not 
salutary, at least to me. The truth is, since I have left off the 
use of all intoxicating drinks, I seldom experi^ice the sensation 
of thirst. Often I do not touch a particle of any kind of drink 
at dinner, and even when I am overtaken with thirst, I find 
that, in my case, it is better slaked with a few tea-spoons full 
of water, taken slowly, and at several swallows, than by a 
whole tumbler full, or double that quantity, as many are accus- 
tomed to take — I am very confident that we may take too 
much, even of water ; and that deluging the stomach even 
with the most innocent fluid, tends to interfere with perfect di- 
gestion. 

I feel a deep interest, my dear sir, in the reception and pre- 
valence of these opinions. It would be well for the church and 
the world, if our present race of young men, especially those 
in our seminaries and colleges, could be prevailed upon to enter 
bto the spirit and practice of this doctrine. How many brok- 
en constitutions ; how many oases of miserable nervous debili- 
ty ; how many degraded characters ; how many melancholy 
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wrecks of domestic peace, and of official usefulness, would be 
spared, if we could make our beloved young men believe us, 
when we speak thus ! May the Lord enlighten and counsel 
them in hb time ! 

With many prayers that you and your associates may be 
guided and prospered in your benevolent labor, 

I am, Rev. and dear sir, your friend and brother, 

SAMUEL MILLER. 

The next letter is from Rev. John Pierce, D. D. of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. 

Brookline, Decebiber 10, 1835. 
Reverend and Dear Sir : 

Your circular asking for testimony in favor of temperance is 
before me. 

For more than a quarter of a century, I have conscientiously 
abstained from distilled liquors. In the mean time, I have oc- 
casionally taken a little wine, when in company, and one tum- 
bler of cider at dinner. 

At length, thinking this unnecessary ; having before me the 
example of a beloved father, who abjured the use of every in- 
toxicating beverage, after he was eighty, and lived with both 
bodily and mental faculties almost wholly unimpaired, till past 
the age of ninety-one : and continually hearing that the habit- 
ual drinkers of ardent spirits exclaim, " give us your wine, and 
we wfll drink no more rum," I resolved to abstain from the use 
of every thing which can intoxicate. 

This practice I have continued for more than two years, and 
the experiment has more than answered my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

1. — ^The result is, that my health has been firm and unmter- 
rupted. I have not had even a common cold. 

2. — ^As to corporeal exertions, though m my sixty-third 
year, I walk ten miles in an aflemoon, at the rate of four miles 
an hour, without fatigue, and, what is better, without thirst. 

Indeed, since I have abjured cider, I often dine without drink- 
ing even water, especially when I have soup or broth. 

As to mental efforts, 1 never feel so well prepared for close 
application, as immediately after I have walked ten miles with- 
out drink. 

3-^Uniform health of body is almost necessarily accompanied 
with cheerfulness of mind. The saddest interruption I find to 
the latter, is, that in the use of drinks, I cannot mduce more to 
*' he, Oil am.'' 
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That Brookline is not behind the age in the cause of temper* 
ance, may appear from the Mowing fact, that^ whereas, withm 
ten years, there have been five places in the town where spip- 
ituous liquors were vended, there is not now, to my knowledge, 
any sold within its precincts. 

That you may live to witness a similar result in every part 
of our land, is the sincere prayer of your brother in the tempei^ 
ance reformation, 

JOHN PIERCE. 

Rev. Db. Edwards. 

The next letter is from the Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, m Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, New York. 

Union College, Nov. 4, 1835. 
Reverend and Dear Sir : 

I have to acknowledge your letter of the 20th ult., m which 
you inquire whether I have received any special benefit from 
discontinuing the use of intoxicating liquors, as a beverage. 1 
answer bjr stadng a fact. Dunns two years which have elapsed 
since I discontinued the use of wme and porter, the only intoxr 
icating substances which I have been accustomed to take, I 
have improved materially in health, and have been able to make 
more prolonged efforts Doth of body and mind. We are not 
authorized, from any such fact, to infer that the abstinence and 
the improved health, stand to each other in the relation of cause 
and effect. But when it is found, as I doubt not it will be in 
the course of your inquiry, that similar experiments by others 
have been generally, if not mvariably, followed by the same 
results, the relation will be established, and will merit the deep 
regard of all young men. 

It may be proper to add that this change in my habits was 
not mduced by any hope of promoting my health — I had rather 
cherished the belief that some local mfirmity, as well as an ex*- 
treme general debility from which I sometimes suffered, mi^ht 
be partially relieved by the use of good vrine, and, in this opm- 
ion,Ifound myself confirmed by the advice of judicious friends^ 
and physicians. But it was growing more and more evident that 
I could not succeed in persuading others to renounce one kind 
of intoxicating liquor, while I continued the habitual and daily 
use of another, and that in order to impress upon reformed 
4 
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.^hriates the necessity of total abstinence frtm all that cotdd 
irUoxtCi^e as the only means of persevering in their new course, 
I must add example to precept. And further, that related as I 
wds^ to a krge number ol interesting young men, the hope ol the 
country and of the church, it was peculiarly incumb«it on me 
to exhibit a consistent and Uameless example. On these ac- 
counts I felt obliged to deviate fixnn my former practice, but 
with the expectation of suffering considerable physical discom- 
fort in my own person, and not a little reproach from others. 
In both these respects I have been happily dis^pointed. My 
friends have appeared perfectly willing to concede me the en- 
joyment of my liberty in this respect, and I have had, since the 
expiltition of the first few weeks, almost daily consciousness of 
increased health and enjoyment. While I continued to drink 
wine, I had repeated attacks of hoarseness and sore throat, wUch 
disabled me from the comfortable discharge of my duties as a 
mmistdr, and induced me at length to retire from uem. Since 
October 1833, 1 have had but one slight attack of this kind; 
end there has been no Sunday, on which I could not have of- 
ificiated in public with ease, I do not suppose that the disuse 
of wine has been the only cause of this improvement, but I am 
persqaded that it has been one of the most powerful. It should 
be understood that for some years previous, I had been accus- 
tomed to take wine, at dinner, daily, and with as much freedom 
as was proper in a clei^man, or in a zealous advocate of the 
temperance cause. 

In concluding this letter, I cannot refrain from inserting an 
extract from the private letter of a friend, which I received a 
few days smce. The writer is a gentleman of distinguished 
opulence and worth, now considerably advanced in life ; and if 
I felt at liberty to mention his name, it would secure for his re- 
marks, wherever he is known, the most implicit confidence. 
iRe says, "I don't know but I am likely to become a cold wa- 
ter man. The first day of my stay in , I asked for a 

1)ottle of claret; and was, to my surprise, told that there was no 
wme kept in the house, and that fiirther, none of the boarders 
used wine. At the momoQt I hesitated, but finally concluded 
that as I was situated, it would not be courteous to interrupt 
ibe habits of the house. From ibis moment I viewed myself 
•as beginning an experiment on the question of total abstinence. 
1 have so fir persevered, and may be said almost to have be- 
come a convert, it being ten weeks since I have^^onfined tny- 
<telf to the wine of our tot parents. So far, I am satisfied that 
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mj health, which was good before, has improved. My eyes 
have been stroi^er— my intellect clearer — ^and my sleep more 
oblivious. Should this experiment result, as I now e:^pec| it 
will, in an entire relinquishment of this species of indulgence, 
it will be a fact of some little notoriety in my history ; for per- 
haps there are not many, who, for thirty jrears past, have takep 
more pains and lavished noore expense m procuring exqi^ite 
wines, under the impression that they would cheer not only 
myself in the evening of life, but others who had ac^piired sin^- 
ilar habits and similar tastes. What a commentary on the plans 
and contrivances of poor human wisdom ! Perhaps a death- 
bed will be needed, to teach us how many of our cares and 
pains-takings must come to a similar result. 
Very truly aiid respectfully, yours, 

ALONZO POTTER. 
Dr. Edwards. 

From the Honorable Theodore Frelinghuyaen, late United 
States Senator. 

Newarx;, Janxuat 9, 1836. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been favored with your circular, requesting the le^M^s 
of my experience in the matter of entire abstinence from the 
use of intoxicating liquor — and especially as to its effects on 
heahh— on bodily and mental abihty, and the feelings of the 
mind. I can fixmi personal experience bear decided testioMwy 
to the happiest results, m all these particulars, arising from 
entire abstinence* For the last nine veais I have wl^cUy 
absttdned from urdent spirits, and habitua&y fix>m all fermented 
liquors. The last year, which has been the period m which I 
have relinquished even the occasional use of wine, I have 
enjoyed better health, than in either of the nipe. And it is 
an interesting and grateful &ct to me, that protracted and severe 
mental effi)rts can now be borne idthmt toearines9 — ^bodily 
exercise and labor are refieshing — and the mind is far more 
cheerful, composed and self-possessed, than ki the days of 
in&tuation, when the spirits and wme cup, met us, on every 
^eboard, and assailed us at every table. 
Yours, very truly, 

THEO. FREUNGHUYSEN. 

Rev. Dr. Edwards. 
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From the Secretaty of the United States Senate. 

Washington, 19 Jan. 1836. 
Dear Sir. 

I have received your circolar, b relation to the special ben- 
efit to be derived by entire abstbence from the use, as a 
beverage, of all intoxicating liquor. 

I can speak from the personal experience of more than five 
years ; and without going into detail, I will merely remark, that 
that experience is entirely favorable to all the particulars men- 
tioned in your circular ;— and if it were my last request, to my 
best fiiend, it would be, abstain entirely^ and at aU times, 
from the use, as a beverage, of aU intoxicating liquor. 
I am respectfully, &c. 

WALTER LOWRIE. 
Rev. Justin Edwakds. 

I might give many other instances of the evils of using intox- 
icatmg liquor of any sort, even in the most unexceptionable 
cases, and in great moderation ; but it would make the pamphlet 
too large, and I will defer it to a future occasion. But 
enough, it is believed, has been said, to show that, in the opin- 
ion of the convention, it will be for the benefit of men, in all 
respects, to abstain from the use, as a beverage, of all into^- 
cating liquor, and it will also increase their usefulness ; and that 
this opinion of the convention, is according to truth. Hoping 
that this will so(m be the opinion and the practice of all fiiends 
of temperance throughout this commonwealth, and throughout 
our country and the world ; and for the purpo^ of udkig in the 
promotion of so desirable an object, the above remarks have 
been made, by juSTIN EDWARDS, 

Corresponding Secretary of the 

American Temperance Society. 
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